The Maiden Speech

question seriously. He was listened to with respect. Silent
and sombre, Disraeli leaned his head on his hand. Once
again a defeat, once again hell. Never, since he had followed
the debates of the Commons, had he known of so degrading
a scene. Was the life of the Cogan school going to begin
again for him now in Parliament? Would he still have to
fight and hate, when he desired so much to love and be
loved? Why was everything more difficult for him than for
others? But why, in his first speech, had he challenged
O'Connell and his band? It would be hard now to swim
against the stream. Would it even be possible at all? He
had lost all standing in the eyes of this assembly. He
reflected with bitterness on the idea he had conjured up of
this debut. He had imagined a House overwhelmed by his
phrases, charmed by his images, delighted by his sarcasms;
prolonged applause; a complete and immediate success. . . .
And these insulting guffaws . . . Defeat . . . O for the
haven of the Bradenham woods!

A division forced him to rise. He had not heard the
debate. The excellent Lord Chandos came up to him with
congratulations. He replied that there was no cause here
for congratulations, and murmured: "It is a reverse. . . ."
"No such thing!" said Chandos, "you are quite wrong. I
have just seen Peel and I asked him, 'Now tell me exactly
what you think of Disraeli.' Peel replied, 'Some of my
party were disappointed and talk of failure. I say just the
reverse. He did all that he could do under the circumstances.
I say anything but failure; he must make his way.5 "

In the lobby the Liberal Attorney-General stopped him
and asked with cordiality: "Now, Mr. Disraeli, can you tell
me how you finished one sentence in your speech, we are
anxious to know: *In one hand the keys of St. Peter and in
the other------' ?"

* 'In the other the cap of liberty, Sir John.' *